disposition not being at all bellicose, but reflective and even
philosophic. The flagrant contradiction that he observed
between the old gentleman's patriotic fervour, and his
loyalty to the perverse forces of Judaso-Marxism, did not
cause him any real surprise. His own life was split between
two apparently irreconcileable principles. The perfect good
faith with which the ex-School-Inspector accommodated
his love of France with his acceptance of Cubist anti-France,
made him ponder. He began to glimpse a region of the
mind in which contraries, emancipated from the rigours of
an inexorable logic, could easily come to terms without loss
of their respective premises. He had no notion of any
mental thimblerig, or the disguised abdication of a principle ;
he viewed the problem of this fusion under a vaguely
aesthetic aspect which he did not yet feel competent to
formulate. Despite his hostility towards Malinier who, with
Chou, constituted his sole audience, the Inspector had not
yet brought himself to interrupt his discourse, but began
instead to give it a tendentious turn. Developing his
metaphor, he described an honest farmer bringing up a
numerous family in his ancestral home. Father of eight
children, the farmer adopted an orphan who became as
dear to him as his own sons, and repaid him with the
tenderest affection. Malinier expressed his approval in nods
and ejaculations and the Inspector, fearful that he had not
made himself clear, stressed the fact that the orphan did not
resemble his adoptive brothers.

* And his name was Isaac/

c And why not ? * said Malinier pensively.

' So you see ! * exclaimed the Inspector triumphantly.

* Yes, I believe I begin to see.'

Chou had been interested in the story of the worthy
farmer, but M. Coutelier went on to talk about the Germans,
and again became incomprehensible. Chou had as yet no
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